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ABSTEACT ■ ^ 

A simulation of . a' Congressional heatii^g on national 
population policy is- provided. University students and community. 
nemJaers -decide 'on a resolution introduced in 'the United State Senate 
in 1971 which ^proposea the stabilization of 'popula^:ion growth. 
Students organize. themselves into four interest, group-s — Black 
Americans* business-industrial, conse:;v4tion-eWironfflent, apd women's 
rights — and present testimony before the hearing." The teacher is 
required to recruit outsi4|e persons^as Congre^spersons who .will 
eventually decide/whether to recommend the resolution 'to the Senate'., 
Backgroand information oij United sta-^s population gr.dwth a-nd 
projected future population increases are provided in the\unit; Three, 
evaluation . methods', a ^list of " possible associated activities* and a , 
bibliography for each o'f t^he.four lobbying" groups are also included. 
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POPULATI6N STABILIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
- / A TEACHINQ CASE STUDY 
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. During World "Population- Year, 1974, teachers and stu- 

o#nts will be asked to talk about the demographic effects of 
changes in birth, death and migration rates. They wiil also 
be asked to discuss in ..their classrooms the issue? of public 
policy that characterize population policy deMeloproent, 



This article presents an' approach to student and com- 
munity participation in a simulated, or mock, political pro- ' 
ce«s. The subject is pppul at ion policy. th& approach can 
be tailored ,tp meet specific local o^r class needs. This case 
has^ evolved- through five years of experience, i^ith 26 separate 
participating groups of graduate students in puWic health 
at the University of Michigan. It is designed *or use by 
students in general. It neither pria supposes hpr requires - 
«pe,cia^zed political ^ox ae^nographic knowledge. Yet it cs(n ' 
alsocbe i^sed among more advanced population students to 
Introduce pslicy questions and to sensitize such students to 
intensities of feelings among the vai^ous groups affected. 



- « 

Deborah Oakley is a Research Associate and Lecturer in the 
Department -^of Population Planning, School o£ Public Health', 
University of Michi^^n, Ann Arbor, Mich, 48104. 

■ ' ■ " - 

1, This case study wa^s prepared and presented with partial 
suppo^ from th.e Ford Foundati'dn, Grateful acknowledge- 
ment is extended to the several participating faculty of 
; the Department iof Population Planning and other Depart- 
ments of the School of Public Health,- 
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Procedure 



" «MiStKi'*?9*".' si""l'ted c!i,|" that tfey wUl be •,• 
«vSi H*" ^"tfodaceil Into the U s ^llSSI^ hearing on a '. 
asked to organize themselves lntn i-tS"f**- ^ They are 

testimony on the resolution ,n3 ?Ki'''''''^"9 groups, prepaie 
students r,ead a set of geSeMl ^f""** ' ^POkesfeisiS/ in 

. readings for the lobSyir^p'l^^^-J^^.^pl^^^^^^ 

' 'CongrlsIplllSlllV^^SSi^d to repriiit oiitside persons as 

i^aSS^^ f ^^^^^^^ E. 

population or planaiJo JL?*®*^ ^^"in^sti-ative divisions w7+k 
, service provid?iirad?oc?tes'SI%f f amilJ^plaSnind^ 

. Cqngressional Commit tee* fio«i^I~P 27^^ PO sit;l on s among our- 

' ionf^^l^"^ ^» elicltLTb^t^h^lSrS^^Jir"' f"^ have^ biSn ^^"^ 
ments from studeht;.oartic?«2«'?? i^tajrest and mature stata 
knowledge among the^pSJelSbLf "5"^^ leJel* ol 

member of the "Conmittee* nf i^^o^ev?^' a* least one 

- £?Ff artd it )ids SISdInJ d^S^ *he demogtaphi^Ld 

: panel ^do not . as. !«^ev^t^1^\^^^^^^^^^^ 

, ^^^non ^LicY m Tim wiTED sTm^ 

^ase writing team . ' " 

. ; ° . ' Deborah Oakley ' 
\ >®slie Corsa, Jr. 

Definitlnng 

• The following working definitions are used. ^ 
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1 Population Planning: Action^ by society to achieve the 
growth rate and size of population it wants. 

CI ^ss- Procedure 1 

U,S.. Senate Joint Resolution 108 was introduced by 
Senator Cranston and co-sponsored by Senators Taft, Cook, 
Hart, Inouye, Packwood, Spong/ Bayh, Bent sen; Burdick, 
Cannon, Case, Chiles, Dp^e, Goldwater, Harris, Hatfield, 

•Humphrey,' Magnu son, McGovem, Metcalf, Nelson, Petcy, Prox- 
mirfe, Saxbe, Stevenson, Javits, Robert Byrd, and Tunney. 

. It resolves: '; » . 

•That it is the policy, of the United States to encourage 
and .devjalop, . 9x the earliest possible time, the neces- 
- sary attitudes and policies, and to implement them by 
actions which wijll, by voluntary means consistent with 
human rights an'd Individual conscience, stabilize the 
population* of the United States and thereby promote the ' 
future well-being of- the citizens of this Nation and * 
the entire worlds" 

accord with normal procedure the Resolution was 
assigned to Committee, whose responsibility is to study the 
Resolution and recommend Senate action on it* One common 
step in the process is public hearings, usually held in 
Washington, D.C., but sometimes held in other pla'^ebsiarounja 
the. United States, The class will be a simulated Senate i 
Committee hearing on the Resolution. Invited guests act as^ . 
Committee. members to hear testimony on the Resplution. 

What Class Members nfust Do 

Members of the class aie ask^d to prepare and present . 
testimony from four interest groups, (See Apendix A.) Each 
individual ^hould sign up in advance for one of the four 
groups whicti will prepare testiiftony before class meets. The 
xlass session "will consist of presentation "<of testimony and 
^questioning, by the Committee. A fin^l vote of all class . * 
members will be taken by secret- bsl lot. 
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testimony aJe^^ interest groups that will ,pre^are' ana present 

Black American - 
Business-Industrial ' ' " ■ " \ 

Conservationist-Environmental- 

' •■■ •■ ■ r , ■ • - - ■ ■ .• ' 

Wwnen* 5 Rights ' . * ' ^ 

The Case ' ' \ . ■• — . '\ 

^ One important consequence o£ the high rates of American 
and world population growth- following World War II has been 
^the increasing awareness that some day the human^ population 
of the world and its geographical parts must stop growing. 
For many of the less-developed countries which are now ex- ( 
periencing population growth rates of 2-3 peifcent per year, 
theii' immediate goal is simply to reduce their rate of popula- 
tion growth.^ ^ . " ■ -\ . *^ 

In the United States, there is growing public debate as 
to Whether the nation should adopt an explicit population 
growth policy, and if so, what the content and direction of 
that policy should be, A zero rate of population"" growth would 
be possible in the Uni;ted States and is advocated by an In- 
creasing number of Individuals and organizations. Some experts 
believe a growth rate of about 1 percent per year is desirable; 
others strongly support a zero or even a negative' rate of popu- 
lation growth, 

Stationary Population: What Itz-Is (And isnU) 

r Stationary population, or zero/population growth, means 
that the birth rate equals the deattt rate when net .migration 
is zero. With thfe world-wide spread of' public health and 
other measures following World V^ai/ II, mortality in many les's 
developed countrles'fell to level/ far below the birth rate. 
These low mortality ^levels Willi no doubt continue so that 
population growth rates are now governed largely by birth 
rat^s. In most countrijfes i'nternf^tional migration plays a 
lesser, and often negligible role. , 
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Zero population growth now is not the shcA^ as riplace- 
'ment reproduction (popularly cailed the twa-cfeild family). In 

the United'States the total hummer of children' necessary to 
.replace those now in the reproductive ages is actually 2.1 
^per woman. That is, during a lifetime, women would have an , 
'average of 2,1 live births. This takes account '"of mortality 

before reproduction. Replacement reproduction", .then j refers.. 

to replacement, of the reproducing genera\ion and is not 

directly related to the death rate. 

Population growth rates are now largely governed by 
birth rates. In turn,* birth rates are determined by the 
natality level" and timing of births among reproductive age 
women and also by the proportion of the total population that 
currently consists of women in the reproductive age group 
^15-44, Because of the high natality levels following World 
»War II InxWie United States, we now have an age distribution 
with an unusually large proportion of women in the peak re- , 
productive ages 20-29 years. The proportion of this group / 
in' relation to the total population is larger, than it has been 
in, recent years and larger than it would be in a stationary 
population* , ' , / , 

Because of the imbalance in the population age struc- 
ture, even though we are now experiencing approximately re- 
placement reproductioix, it is very* likely that the^ population 
of the United States w,ill continue to grow. If the current 
low natality rates are maintaiifed, U.S. population will' in- 
crease for 70 more y^ars from about 209- million in 19.72 .to 
about 2"^ million people. ^ (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1^1972 a%) 
No matter when wfe start to reproduce only enough: to replace 
the parental generation, approximately 70 years will be re- , 
quired to eliminate the effects of the present high projJortion 
of reproductive age persons and reach the stationary pbpula- 
tion size and age distribution. Some substan'tial growth of 
the U.S. populatioft seems inevitable. Recent birth rates may 
indicate that many people will have fewer children ^.than analyst 
had expected. But young people may just be postponing births. 
The rise in natality may simply be delayed, (Commission on 
'Population Growth and the American Future: 1972: 17-18.) ^ 

^ To achieve zero population growth now, or at ^ny time, 
before the year 2040, would require an average number of child- 
ren per wom^h of " less than 2,1. ' For an immediate zero rate 
of population growth, families would have to limit themselves 
to an avetage' of one child for about 20 years. Two^-ehild , 
families could then be the norm after the year 2000. 



Background Infonnation on United States i>oniii»*««n 
Growth and Projected Populati" inlrfaie * " 

If ""hing your decision on the social benefits, »nd 
Sli need's^ ffiJi"? P?"f Y the pSited StSle" ^IS 
Stell'uSrVoill^^it^JS^ifc*' '^'^ populatiin- Wh 



Jtourr^eiw'oo pel??Sr"1?en1t «hich!ls no« 

Zultlf^"? ^'''^F * h^*r p?ipo??fo"o^*t?e''ffi!" 



r 



Income 
Status 



. TABLE 1 ' 

ESTIMATED FERTILITY DURING 1960-1965 - " 
,aF WOMEN IN THE l^ITED STATES 
BX JNOQAE AND R:ACE^ 

— ^ o 

< lotal white Nonwhite ^Totai wSite Nongi^hite • 

Total 4,0*97.600,3.440,000 657.000 109;6 lp4..6: ' 146;2 
Poor and / . » 
poor' -^'.SOS.OOO 780,000 425.0.00 

Other ,2,892.000 ?..660.000 232;000 
* live births per 10.00 S«romen. 15-44 T 



152.5 ■ 140,7 • 180.4 
98.1 97.2 108.5 



ill SpSen'Sot iS, tle£ c^t^gdries the mean has been^urt 

ove* 5 per family. "»''?°*fKi .lAltId Stltes'. 
majority of th« pepulation in the United states. 

the-^l?i^t:/tS"»^^^^^^ ■ 
m^h less i? poptilatiori growth^th^^^^^ 

or^limination, of eii^®^.9^?gj!?Vt;v rates. Only^a combina- 
and require. wifely. d^fejdng fertil^^^ 

tion of quite higft natality fo^^^ ^ 
white*s would result ma reduced propo^^ of nonwhites 

ffiU»iri-r?aS'^^^^^^^^ f^^CTe future.^ 

• What are the prospects -th.t f eUhi ted State s^^^^^^^^ 
maintain a replacement }«^?J^<>^^^5P|StSre? 
population growth wte in *^%"|^|*nrSds into , the future," ' 

governmental policy. and action* 

AS for desired family size. G^^^P Poi^lntf ^Sn^thf 
times sin'e 1945 show that f W-J^ TLmily is 2!5! 
average, the Weal number of childr^^^^^ 

in a i973^survey, jnly 1 |f f .^^^^Ire; The pelientage was 
J,deal number of chilten^is 4 or more. f j,^ j^y.^aif 

twice" as high (40 percen*) ' only 6 years ago^ the ideal number 
(47 percent) .interviewed in J!»»"a;yJ?3^!®Jer?ent were of 

cLldren is one or two. w^^^^^ ?he^^6nly • 

this opinion in a 1945 s^f^ey. on « . ^^^^ than in , 
child- family holds ;«> "<>^«^|PPf U^rSISJed in both surveys 
t^fd^hflLMfr It ?lf rdSL'jrrnr (OaUup PolJ 
Index: 1973.) , ^ ^ - 

Art^her indication of ^edred f «nily ^l-^J^J^r?,^ ^ 
• data on wanted and "'™3"*«*''Jii^-o°ctlvlly about whether ^ 
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ti<r» of, each conception, 600,000' births oer vea-p ^A-ro .».o«>,«+*^ ' 
, as unwanted; ( Jaff e; 1973: 205-248" iSis ?igure JlpresentI 
15 percent; of the total births' during the period or about 

latrSS'f^cf ?L^?o?^*"^l^ inci:e^s^ of the^'SfiteS. sfate^^^^ 
if^inlff?" ^966-1970. For women nearing the end of thei?^ 
reproductive years, the subtraction of births^ reported as un. 

^n toT? bf^Jhf^^""^ f^ility from 3 Sirths pir 

woman , to 2 births per woman* • , *^ 

♦k ♦ 1971, young married wom$n 18-24 have indicated 

iSnJ io^J J''*'?? * ^.f't ^l^'ili^s cSa^isteht with repuS^ 
ment reproduction. (U.S. Bureau of thellensus} 1972 b!) 
Whether they realize their expectations or chanqe them will 
. have a . great effect on U.S. population .growt?/^ ^ 

. , SincVthe introduction of coritraceptive pills and intra- 
uterine contraceptive' devices in the U.srin the early" 196of3C 
il^yhS^"^.*— 3*"* that most women could limit their family sije 
if they desired, and that the major portion of unwanted con- ^ 
m!SH2?^ due to' inadequate provision and oVga^zIJiSS bf 
medical services for urban areas and for the pooiTHoweve^^^ 
S ill^t.nionJoJ^'SJ years 1966-1975, ' almoSt onHalf ' 

unwanted births occurred to women who were nonpobr - 

S?!"? ?4r^JK®""5*'^5' *° existing contraceptive ser- 
vices if they desire<|^. (Jaffe: 4973: Tables 14, 15.) 

^ . « « Table 2,0 

PERCENT OF BIRTHS UNWWTED BY SUBGROUP fi$iD PERCENT 
-- OF IWWaNTED births by subgroup U .S., 1966-70 „ ' 

Percent of Births Unwanted Percent of ^Unwanted Birth's 
?.H^P''""P _ _ bv Su bgrou p 



Poor 

Nonpoor 

TOTAL 



Nonwhite 
40 
15 
25 



White 
23 
li 
13 



Total Nonwhite White Total 
27 - 24 29 53 

6 Ai 47* 

15 30 70 100 

• ' 
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Mq contraceptive now available is completely satisfac- 
tory for all couples and nope is 100 percent effective. Thus, 
unplanned pregnancies occur in- spite of many couples* efforts 
at contraception. * Current technology, in the form of abortion 
could help reduce^ the impact of these factor Sv However, the 
demographic impadt of widely available legal abortion has been 
projected as modest; Based on experience in New York City, 
it is thought that the birth rate might be reduced by 10 per- - 
cent. (Tietze: 1972; 579-585.) • 

In the United States we are currently spending about 
$25 million in private agencies (Planned Parenthood and affi- 
liates) (Planned Parenthood World Population: 1970) and , 
about $150 million through federal, state and local govern- 

- ment agencies ' (Kosof f t 1973: 7) on family planning .services, 
where the goal is to enable couples to have the number ot 
children they jdesire. Both public and private agency programs 
serve largely :those who cannot afford or cannoV reach pfiv^-lje 

-medical care. Although federal monies for family planning 
services have expanded in just the last few years, no signifi- 
cant increases are foreseen for the next few years. < 

^ Whilerthere is an increasing amoW of education as to 
^demographic, personal, and social effects of families larger 
than two childreli, there a*e many institutionalized supports 
*for higher fertility. Income ta-x exemptions for children, 
frise public education for all children, and oj^^e^r generjlly^ 
accepted provisions and practices are indicative of a tendency 
to favor higher fertility. « ' 

Should this United State's change from its, current hap- 
hazard policy with conflicting and unplanned effects to an^ 
explioitly stated national policy of reaching zero population 
Growth? Inherent in the debate are questions as to the con- 
lequences of such/a rate. Even if there V®^. agreement on a 
zdro'rate of; growth as an api^ropriate goal, 
ther questions about the means of reaching and raain^iaining 
such a. rate. The means thought necessary depend to some, ex- 
. tent on the assumptions one makes as to the "natural JJ^^e^, . . 
of events," i.e., how much, if any, coercioji or education would 
be necessary to reach the condition of zero growth, and when, 
zero growtn. should be achieved. 
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■ ^^^^^Ses'^trlM l^t^ their Inter- 

whether the goal of zSd separately 
and the furthfr "Usu5®f? ?hS ifii""" J^^^^h is itself desirable 

The first .question 'tS be 5^ci'def JSd^irbfd?! *° ^U^J ^oafr^ 
presenting testirtoay irwhlSer zeSo nS?.,^?^?^^*'"^^®!?^ **^ose 

would be.desitable in the uStfd It^tK'^^^^^^^ ^""^^^ "^^^^ 

appropriate means should foUoS and Ih6uld hf^ 

separate issue. " toj^xpw ana snouid be treated as a 



' , Evaluation 

^ the endlJol-clSs^'blnorct^^^^^^ in three ways. First is 
is not evaluation Sf thl se^^^ Although this 

^ "the inst^ctor fomridL 5f «hf ",P=^ovides for - 
• of id^as presented ll^?L ?! a variety 

their personal vieia bLpd Jn^^ students to express 

pro^^esl Thr-comp^^^ ^^Jh'f o'J"^""^ decision makin| 
to tl,is case/ S|ed\r5llr iHdi^lL^S!;? 
irather different outcomes/ indicate that there have been „ 

i Comparison of Total Votes by. Year > ' 
Percent Distribution 



Adopt , 

Addpt^ith 
Amendments 

D-ef eat 

Undecided 

' TOTAL 



Pqpulatiorf 
Stttdents 

' 1973 
50 



17 

- 25 
' 7 

100 





General; S+»id«rt+« 




1973 


. 1972 


1971 


1970 


51 


46" 


34 * 


56 


17 


' 24 


. 19 


18 


25 


31 




21 


7 




5 


100 , 


loo 


loo 


100 



dooii 



' These^ticends are jbelieved to reflecf changes in public 
discussion and mass media since the composition of the stu- 
dent body did not change significantly. During 1970 the 
Envir^iimental Teach-ins, focused on population concerns. The 
next ^^ar there was a much clearer jdivision of the enviroh- 
meilMl movement into those concerned primarily with affluence 
0^-«Onsumlption levels ahd those concerned primarily with popu- 
Jtif ion growth, purihg 1971 and 1972 black Americans and , other 
ttinority groups expressed some strong reservations about any 
governmet)tal policy that could be targeted toward their groups 
it\ a negative or repressive way. Recovery of support for 
official ^.population policy during 1973, even among the general 
students, indicates th^t the case remains a useful way in 
which tp focus teaching about U.S. population trends. The . 
diversity o.f^ views present each year indicates the very real, 
discussion the. process represents; Teachers diould use this 
case only if they are willing to accept the entire range of 
opinions; x 

The second mode of evaluation has been the usual term- 
end questionnaire, returned by students for all sessions of the 
introductory public health course in which the case is a seg- 
ment. These evaluations .are not .reproduced here but they re- 
flect high ratings in comparison with otb'er material presented 
in that particular Course. , ^"-^ 

» " ■ ' ' ■ • . 

A- third kind-of evaluation has occuri-ed via rewriting of 
the case by students and faculty. Some substantial revisions 
were made after the first year. Data and- some interpretive 
points were updated in 1973.!^ Readings have also been changed 
as new and more pertinent ajSticles appear.- 



Thie most satisfactory results^ are. '6bt:ained when the case 
can be followed by one or more sessions of di^ussiOh. Any 
number of points may be chosen for emphasis o^ elaboration. 
Examples include: 



a* Tradeoff when values differ or conflict among 
politically strong grodps. j v 




b. Unintended or unwanted side<ref fects of otherwise 
"good" programs. What can government or other 
groups glo to minimize negative effects? Magnify 
positive effects?" 



c* In the political process how are successful coali- 



tions built? 
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How important is popNilatlon policy? Flimily planning? 

e« What resources can teach us mojge about these Issues? " 

Some classes may wish to choose other lobbying groups more rel- 
„evant to* their own expertise or interests. ^ The four, groups 
used were chosen to .present a variety of points of view, uti» 
lize concise and.availableresourc^ materials, and speak to ' 
•concerns prevalent among our own students. Also included has 
been a group; of internationalists, but a lJ5f2 hour class is ° 
T>arely sufficient for^good di sous ?ioh' among four grou]pis. We • 
have never included a religious interest group, since, we are 
trying to focus on population rather than family planning 
methods. : , . . ' 

. * ■ - --.^ ■ ■ , , ■ ... ^ 

.Possible Associated Activities 

1. Discovering resources in the community for family planning. 

2. Discovering interested groups Cand theiiJpositions) on 
local population growth. Survey of locsl politicians. 

3. Investigating need for conti^aceptive services among the 
students taking the class, or their largar student 
comraunityi 

4. Surveying student concern about: 

a. population growth in the U.S. and/or in the world* 

h, expected or ^deal family sizej 

c* plans for marriage, aOtual contraceptive practice, 
knowledge about contraception* ^ 
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. ' • APPENDIX A 

Required Reading for all students (readings for 
the 4 Interest Groups listed. belw} 

pSi«?<«2 ^"""t^^ the American Futuw 

Fol^WncMnn^L^M^l''^^''? ^'^t^^f. . Mew York: Signet, ^ 
19*^! Ch. I! U.S. Government Printing Office J, 

- Required Reading, f^r thfe 4 Irfterest Groups 
BLACK AMERIC/Wl ' 

^* ^^F^f^J' •Position Paperj' A Perspective 

r^rZ^t^S r^^""^ Community on Population Policy and 

S*'r^®'^^?2^?"^^P"l»*ion ^^rowth and^he 
American Future, 1971. Available from Population 

' otct'^loole!"''^'"' Massachusetts Ave!; Washingtc 

S MlJlh iSeir """^'"^ "'""^ 



6> 



BUSINESS-INDUSTRIAL 



• r,^^ ^'^PU^,*^?'} ^^''P® Growing: Impact on. U.S.:" ILSwy 
News and World Report 69 (September 28, 197of: §5^1 
INotes esp. impact on economy and business.) • /| 



2, •Economic Growth: new doubts about an old ideal .f^ 
Time ^ (March 2,, 1970): 72-4 (Very , good aftici^i| 
about effects on the envitonment of the growth liei 
not much eAiphasis on business or economy.).;' '/IT 

OONSERVATIONALIST-ENVIRONMENTAL-PUBLIC HEALTH 

1. Commission on Population Growth and the American 
Future, Population and the American Future . New 
y^jrk: Si©\et. 1972 (or Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1972): Ch. 5, 55-75. 
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2« Ridkert Ronald G. i"Resource& and Environmental 

o Consequences of Population Growth in the Unite^I 
Staters - A Summary," in Ronald RJdfker, ed,. 
Resources and Envj.ronTneritatl Consequences! of 
Population Growth in the United States; Cojitnisston 
on Population Growth and the Amarican Fuibuire , 
Research Reports III. Washihqtont U.S. Government 
Printing Off ice, 19^: 17-33. , j , 

IV. . WOMEN »S RIC3HTS 

- 1. Keller, Suzanne. "The Future Status of Women in 
t America," in Charles We stoff and Robert Pasrk^, eds.. 

Demographic and Social Aspects of PopuIata<^h Growths 
• pprnmission on Popu2,9tipn Growth and the Afneyican 
I Future Research Report-s iZ Washington; UlS* Govern- 
ment Printing Office,' 1972: 267-287. j . 

. / 2. Ridley i Jeanne Clare. "On the Consequences of 
Demographic Change for the Roles and Status of 
Women," in Charles Westoff andJlobert Parke, ^ds.. 
Demographic and Social Aspects of Population Growths 
Commisi^ion on Population Growth and the Amertcajfi 
Future Research Reports I. Washington: U,9. Govern- 
' ment Printing Office, 1972: 289-304, - 
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Additional references - not required 
Clark, Colin. ^^-PopQlation Growth and Living Standards 
ment. pxford University Ppess, 1963. " ^ 

(ilTO^^I&e."**-" ^"^"^^ Environment,- Science, 70 

Sff^l!®' Jomas. "Reflections on the Demographic Con- 
ditions Needed to Establish a U.S. Stationary Populatio 

Growth " Pontnfl+4An c;4-iiH4<^U oo. o^/s '^''^ i-opuiaxxo 



jGrowth," Population Studies 22: '379-397. 

Milio, Nancy. 9226 Kerch eValt Tha Storefrnnt That T^ aa 
gg^gg^rn . Uni versity ot Mighlgak Press! 1970: 37-^^^ 

cfc^^^^S^u™- Potent. Force in Bi«fch Control Policy.* 
S faience . February 2, 1970*- ' ''""^y, 

Jfiirsi? 1^9^ Relative to Population Growth 

cKPV^f*^®",,^?? Resources: The Coming Collision." 
PbbtjlatiQn Bulletin . June 1970. ^^^^n, 

lte?^'*rf?®lfi** "Stabilizing, U.S. Population Growth: 
WO Stifategy," Congressional Record . May 28, 
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